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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. To the Editor of the [Yonkers] Statesman:— _| to their gifts and capacity, to be witnesses of 
Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. Through the courtesy of the pastor of the | the truth which has made them free and brought 
5. si — , Westminster Presbyterian Church, I expect to them from darkness into light. I think the 
es. Subscriptions, a communications | occupy the pulpit of that Church, on next Sun- | minister should count himself as only the leadin 
| Sen Saeadin Desoto day morning. This action is so unusual for a| worker. [Rather, a servant among servants. 
Re. 207 Wasser Pace layman that I feel the obligation to make a| _Unfortunately, the modern conception of the 
ind public statement of the reasons which influence | minister, pastor or clergyman, as he is vari- 
ae eet Se Fe ously called, is that he is the church, or at least 
Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to I have for many years been a careful student the most important part of am and churches 
JOHN H. DILLINGHAM of the reasons for the comparatively slow pro- | are spoken of as belonging to him and are called 
- Se, $40 Th: Gueneunen Ginn: Meme, gress of the Christian religion in the world, | by his name ; while, in fact, he is but an inci- 
so — ’ and especially in our own land. dent and the membership constitute the church. 
Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. There are hundreds and even thousands of I have also the conviction that the training 
. churches where the public services seem almost | of a theological seminary, and the prevalent 
ake ineffective. It is claimed that, in the case of | erroneous idea that preaching the Gospel is a 
me, IMMORTAL DECORATIONS.—Who of the na-| at least one great denomination, there has been es — a _ ee te that 
will _" : . absolutely no increase of membership during | 40S not meet the needs of the average hearer. 
ee a reg ra ge for his — 0! the ‘cm The statistics of ey for the There is too much intellect and too little heart. 
, defend it from sin in his own person? How past year are certainly most discouraging. | To be religiously successful, the heart must be 
tion many in highest or lowest rank would defend | The combined result of the teaching from the | Teached, for “with the heart man believeth 
ead the nation’s life from alcohol,—our people’s unto righteousness ;” and in spite of the best 


pulpit and the personal labors of the ministers, 
united to the influence of the membership in 
their own families, has been lamentably small. 


intentions and the best efforts, I do not believe 


; and army’s most awful outward enemy? Who is _— , as 
: it is possible for a minister to prepare two ser- 


good soldier enough, and who is heroine enough, 


7 to die unto sin for our country,—to live unto And this fairly represents, so far as I can learn, ioe ; rf — without becoming mechanical 
—. God for our country ? To protect their nation the general conditions throughout the country. | 204 perfunctory. a2 4 
conn . : . From year to year there seems to have been| 1 am persuaded the hope of the Church is in 
ove, living nearest them, and their posterity, from | 4 diminished interest in religious teaching and | lay preaching. It is not reasonable that a con- 
hose their wrong tempers, their selfishness, their | a decrease in the number of church attendants. | gregation—it may be of five hundred or more 

covetousness, their unguarded speech? An effort has been made by ministers and offi- | people—should be dependent for instruction 
I. They will hardly do these things for their | cial boards to remedy the difficulty by attrac- | and help solely upon one man. No one man 
_ country’s sake, who will not for Christ’s sake ; ae eee = a ea came cf canal aaneee aa 
250 ~ ae ae os t must be resorted to as My conviction is that this state of things is | sary for such a purpose. Indeed, it seems ab- 
sted. 7 - g Of all sincere patriotism. The largely due to a misapprehension on the part surd that members of a church should listen 
-five botanical kingdom does not furnish flowers} both of the ministry and laity. The ministry | for a whole life time to one of several minis- 
wire 


good enough to decorate the graves of the 
rt, true soldiers and patriots of the cross, faithful 
unto death, and receiving the crown of life 


ters, and be counted incompetent to enlighten 
their fellow-men, and that the results of their 
experience and their spiritual attainments 


have erred as to their province and relation to 
their hearers, and the church members have 
not appreciated their privileges and obligations. 
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. As I understand the Bible, the special aim of | should be lost to the world. 
— which fadeth not away. a settled minister should be to pare his hear-| 1am satisfied that there are thousands of 
; ers. This is what Christ did ; and after preach- | business men in the churches who, like myself, 
com- A Layman’s Protest. ing less than a year, He sent out seventy dis-| have studied the Scriptures from their youth, 
ed to The following somewhat remarkable letter | ciples to prepare the way for his coming and | and, being practical men, have sought for vital, 
having been sent for our insertion, we are will-| gave them the authority which He himself pos- | fundamental, heart-searching, life-regulating 
aa ing to make use of it as significant of some | Se88ed over devils, ahd the power to heal truth. I feel that I may not have long to live, 
= Ary eget ore et diseases. Even those ignorant hearers, with and am not willing to die without communica- 
= , ; y : ougntiut men Of tO-| their irregular and imperfect opportunities of | ting to my fellow-men some of the truths I 
youts ay, and of a growing revolt against profession- learning truth, in a brief time were qualified | have learned. May my example prove a useful 
nd of alism in the truth. The revolt, however, should | to be the heralds of the Master, and were made | suggestion to the ministers, and a reminder of 
rhtful be a revolt upwards and not downwards, reach- | teachers, [but subjecting spirits by the Spirit.] | duty and incentive to the laity..... 
eal ing above all laymanism or clericalism into the = aoe — = = an ae fre- JoHN C. HAVEMEYER. 
, i : wntt be uen eard from the pulpit, is that it is a ee ae 
sity ee ee pooch ¥ = pin sed suck member’s ientooms to attend services Creatures of Surroundings. 

— hath received a gift [not : k a f twice on Sunday, if possible, during his life,}| “When you are in Rome, do as the Romans 
ae :  9¥F (not mere Knowledge OF | and that he must not suppose he will ever be| do,” is an old adage or phrase that may suit 
ven scripture and Divine truths], let him minister | so far instructed as to be qualified to teach.| many easy consciences, but it is dangerous 
family the same, as good stewards of grace.”  The|I think this a grave and fatal error, and just| teaching because it is not in accordance with 
It the Writer alleges acquired knowledge and expe-| at this point comes in the obligation of the | Bible teaching and example. Whoever “ coined” 
< rience as his right to preach, which, though was ; alanine a ene = eee have ney hes « regard a 
away, subsidi : : . wise and faithful minister should, within | Daniel’s noble character when he “ purpose 
nat ul bsidiary, is not the true foundation of right a reasonable time, instruct his hearers so that | in his heart that he would not defile himself 





authority. For some truths, however, which 
It does contain, and without adopting’ every 
expression, we print most of his letter:— 





— 









they will apprehend the truth and be fitted for 
service in instructing others ; and it is the 
business of every man and woman, according 





with the portion of the king’s meat.” Weare 
influenced more or less by our surroundings, 
hence it is necessary to mark carefully just 
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The Cross as the Final Seat of Authority. | and sectional experience. At least it could | egoism which has been pruned and curbed in 
not impress itself upon the outer world, or | the spirit-world of repentance must not seek 


“ 


APLEA FOR THE “SPIRITUAL CROSS” AS THE 
STRONGHOLD OF PROTESTANT FAITH. 


It was inevitable that man should be forced 
upon that spiritual selfhood which the Refor- 
mation brought, and perilled on the edge of 
his individual freedom. No obedience is sound 
which is not free. The world had long worked 
jn upon him. As Nature or as Empire, as Pa- 
ganism or Catholocism, it had crushed the 
soul. It was quite necessary that he should 
turn and work outward on the world. If the 
soul was as eternal as the church had declared 
it to be, it was bound to realize that it was in 
command of Time, which was at most but a 
part of Eternity. But if of Time, then of His- 
tory, and if of history, then of an historic 
Church. The soul claimed the right to revise 
the Church, and to judge the Church, and con- 
demn it—yea, to reject it. It could by grace 
educate its master. If the destiny of the soul 
was everything, it must surely take its true 
place one day even over the pedagogic institu- 
tions which had taught it its royal worth. Itis 
true that the downfall of the old authority left 
it in a naked and perilous state. The infant self 
could not but feel in the course of time the 
chill and terror of its new and imperial soli- 
tude. The paedagogia servilis, from which 
Luther and Melancthon had freed the Church, 
was outgrown only in principle. Even to-day 
the release is still far from an actual and com- 
plete one, and we have masses of people, in- 
creased by the debut of women on public and 
direct influence, who are psychologically in the 
Middle Ages still: They flee shivering into the 
soft, warm air of the church climate sub-tropi- 
cal if not torrid, clerical, if not priestly in its 
prescriptions, guidance and claims. How 
could it be otherwise? “‘The monk is always 
a minor,” and the priest tends to be a dwarf. 
It was a too long tutelage that these exercised 
inEurope—longer than our three centuries even 
can yet outgrow. Europe had been immersed 
in a spiritual Lycee till its powers and passions 
were a man’s while its soul remained largely a 
child’s. Such things are but slowly repaired. 
With the unity of Church disappeared the 
power which for a thousand years had been 
not only an outward authority, but an outward 
authority of a very inward kind. An institu- 
tion like that cannot be plucked from the mind 
that it has so long made without a shock, and 
a shock which can only be steadied by an au- 
thority greater still. And where was that to 
be found? There was nothing on earth that 
could claim it; no body had been slowly pre- 
pared for it. It could not be transferred. 
Authority is not easily transferred; it must 
grow. The new churches could not claim it, 
at least in the sense of the old. They arose 
from a breach of church authority, they bore 
the stamp of their origin, and it was not far 
that they could go in any authoritative claim. 
So they strove to fall back on two things. 
They fell back on the authority of the civil 
power, which made the Church at last the flat 
appendage of the State that it is in Germany 
and England to-day. And they fell back on 
the Bible. But what was the Bible? The 


_ Church had put it there—as a canon at least; 


and the Church had claimed to interpret it 
ever since. If another interpretation was of- 


fered it must be the result of private judgment 





against the Church with any greater weight 
than a personal experience gave. Protestant- 
ism, when the glow of its first mighty impulse 
had cooled, found itself in a condition of spir- 
itual anarchy, which is our dread inheritance 
and our supreme but not insoluble problem. 
The Roman Church has not ceased to go for- 
ward in the line of its magnificent and unholy 
audacity. The dogma of Papal Infallibility 
has in it something sublime in its self-certi- 
tude, to which we can no more refuse a certain 
esthetic admiration than we can to Milton’s 
Satan. What has Protestantism with which to 
confront that, still more bold, commanding, 
and thorough? The disintegration of the Bi- 
ble, say some cynics. No; but the release of 
the Gospel from wrong views of the Bible; the 
growing consolidation of a great Evangelical 
Church, which the sects do not distract, but 
enrich. The Gospel, and the Gospel alone, is 
the religion of Protestants. One thing is sure. 
We can never solve that problem by the silly 
device of overleaping the Reformation and 
picking up the medieval state of things. Such 
could only be the view of an archeologist and 
not a historian, of a cleric and not a prophet. 
The new universal could only be found in the 
soul’s interior, in the soul being forced inward 
and downward upon itself. If there is no uni- 
versal and final imperative there, there is none 
anywhere. The Reformation took an indispen- 
sable step, a step that the best work of the 
Church had made inevitable, when Luther 
transferred the supreme problem of life to the 
area of the personal conscience. And though 
the awful scope of the problem might burst 
and break the individual soul in the conflict, 
yet it was in these very ruins that the new life 
and the new reign arose. The new creation 
must begin from the soul’s chaos and night. 
Whether you take Peter, Paul, or the Lord, or 
both, the new man arises from a broken man, 
the new Church from a broken Church, and the 
victory of faith is on the field of blood. Revo- 
lution is an idea more central to the Church’s 
gospel than evolution. .. So the self-compla- 
cency of the soul, yea, its very self-respect, 
was annihilated; and it was shut up into the new 
authority of a direct and personal Redeemer. 
The Cross and not the Church becomes the 
new seat of his authority—the Cross as Christ 
crucified afresh in the evangelical experience 
of the desperate soul (?) and rising anew in its 
new trust and new life. By such individualism, 
individualism was in principle destroyed. In the 
extremity of personal concern, belittlement and 
despair arose a life which was a world in itself. 
The Redeemer was also the kingdom. To the 
soul He “became its universe that sees and 
knows.” And a Church of those who are in Christ 
took the place of a Church of the baptized. A 
Christ who placed men in a Church took the 
room of a church that placed men in Christ. 
Such is the principle which as yet, however, 
Protestantism has but half actualized. That 
great movement has fallen under the fate that 
befell Christianity itself before it was 200 
years old. It has been captured by culture, by 
another freedom than the redeemed, by an- 
other subjectivity than the sanctified... .. 


We have slowly, wisely and indirectly to im-! and the nature of the Cross’s grace. 


port into the social world the principles of the 


brotherly Church; and the tough collossal 


compensatory scope in the social or industrial 
world. But the obedience and serviceableness 
learned in the one must be carried out in the 
other. The communion of the saints must be- 
come the brotherhood of man; there is no other 
real meaning in the kingdoms of this world 
becoming the kingdoms of our God and of his 
Christ. the conversion of the human soul 
must mean, in the long run, the conversion of 
the social and industrial organization to the 
uses and principles of the soul. The same God 
who drew human society out of wild* nature 
must out of human society draw the kingdom 
of Christ. And the agent of this change is the 
miraculous Gospel. And the principle of the 
Gospel is the final and irresistible authority to 
bend to this end the unruly passion of human 
self-seeking and self-will. It is one authority, 
theological or social. That which regulates 
what we believe inspires and prescribes what 
we are to do.... 

The Bible is really a word of two meanings, 
with which we unconsciously juggle. It means 
[to some] the canon, and [to some] it means 
the Gospel as the living soul of the canon ; and 
the two things are not the same. [Whatever 
men are saying about] the whole of the Bible, 
the soul of the Bible is authoritative. The 
grace of God to the conscience in the historic 
but perennial Cross of Christ, must be the one 
source of morals and the final seat of authority 
to a race that is redeemed or nothing—re- 
deemed or lost, Natural and theological eth- 
ics may be separated for convenience of aca- 
demic discussions ; but in the final experience 
of the race there is no ethic but a theological. 
The ethics of the future must be the explica- 
tion of the Cross—and of the Cross understood 
as a gospel and not as an ideal, as an atone- 
ment and not as a classic sacrifice. The whole 
race is not only weighted with arrears, but in- 
fected with a blight. The train of history is 
not simply late, but there has been an accident, 
and an accident due to malice and crime. . . 
The Lord and Master of the race intervenes 
with his goodness as the only condition of 
our release, and of our power to fulfil our- 
selves and share his life. My King and Lord 
is not only my helper, but He who gives me 
back the life I had thrown away and lost the 
power to regain. My Sovereign designs to con- 
tend with rebel me, and, when He has disarmed 
me, gives me back my sword and takes me into 
his service. . . He redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, being made a curse for us. He 
satisfied for us that holy law which our sin 
could break but never unseat, whose wounded 
claim no future obedience or even penitence of 
ours could ever extinguish, which at once lifts 
us from the dust and grinds us to powder. . . 
Because He took man’s judgment He became 
man’s judge. Because He [came under] the 
curse, he acquired the monoply of blessing. 

He who met the whole law became the law’s 
Lord. . . A true and deep Evangelicism,there- 
fore, is not a party in the Church, but it is the 
very being of theChurch. The coming Church 
must be an Evangelical Church. While she 
has this note the Church has the secret of the 
social future. Everything turns on the Cross 
Is the 


* A weak concession to pseudo-science here apparent. 
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It drowned the voice 


of Christ’s Cross? There is no question in the | journey be not done, and the shadows of night | of a well-instructed conscience, and was the 
world so vital to society as this of the spiritual | are falling fast.—Christian Advocate. 


power. The temperance question, the sexual 
question, the war question, the Irish question, 
the negro question, the question of labor, the 
question of the proletariat, and other such, are 
most grave and pressing. But none of them 
are so grave and deep, in the long run, as the 
question of spiritual power. Society coheres 
with many abuses, but it cannot remain society 
without a spiritual power. What shall that 
be, and where is its seat? It is really the 
Church question. No question of philanthropy, 
however urgent and moving we feel it, has the 
importance of this. For it has the future and 
permanence of philanthropy itself within it. 
. . . It is through a society that the Saviour 
wills to save society, and when we make our 
choice we have but to ask which Church gives 
effect to the New Testament Cross, to the moral 
authority of the spiritual Cross. Which is 
built on the Gospel as I have explained it—as 
an act and a power, rather than a creed? 
Which has that authority? Which, therefore, 
has the Divine commission? Is it the Church 
whose secret is in its organization, or in its 
Gospel?—which is institutional, or moral?— 
which is graceful in its sacraments, or sacra- 
mental in its grace?—whose word asks for 
mere assent, or for the obedience of faith?— 
whose authority has its seat on a venerable 
spot of earth, or utters its still more venerable 
and awful voice seated in the centre of the re- 
deemed conscience? We must have for these 
days an authority which is in its nature eman- 
cipatory and not repressive, empowering and 
not enfeebling. That authority is the Redeem- 
er’s. The object of human faith must be the 
source of human freedom, individual or social. 
Society can be saved only by what saves the 
soul. The Evangelical contention is that the 
object of faith is the Redeemer, directly and 
alone. It is the straitness of the Cross that 
it is the condition of critical, speculative and 
social freedom for the world. The Church of 
the future is the Church of one article which 
has the simplicity of a whole, and the great- 
ness of a soul.—P. T. Forsyth,in Contemporary 
Review. 





Final Test of Religion. 


The supreme test of any system worthy of 
the name of religion is, Will it enable radi- 
cally irreligious and immoral persons to re- 
form ? Is it adaptable to childhood, youth and 
manhood ? Will it sustain a life of piety, 
with its arduous duties constantly required 
and its incessant self-denial? Will its mo- 
tives grow stronger when motives drawn from 
this life, such as the love of praise, power, 
wealth, friendship and social life, grow weak- 
er? Will it give to old age a cheerful out- 
look ? Will it rob death of its terror, leaving 
instead, not merely a negative indifference, 
but implanting in the heart a lively hope ? 
Since all must die, and none can tell when, a 
religion that hesitates, falters, or is silent 
then, is like a pilot competent only on the open 
sea. And as old age is a period of sensitive- 
ness, weakness, loneliness and apprehension, 
whatever religion may have done before, if it 
can afford no help then, he who has trusted in 
it is like a pilgrim robbed of his staff when so 


a 
THE LITTLE MESSENGER OF LOVE. 


"Twas a little sermon preached to me 
By a sweet, unconscious child— 
A baby girl scarce four years old, 
With blue eyes soft and mild. 
It happened on a rainy day; 
I, seated in a car, 
Was thinking as I neared my home, 
Of the continual jar 
And discord that pervade the air 
Of busy city life, 
Each caring but for “number one,” 
Self gain provoking strife. 
The gloomy weather seemed to cast 
On every face a shade, 
But on one countenance were lines 
By sorrow deeply laid. 
With low bowed head and hands clasped close 
She sat, so poor and old, 
Nor seemed to heed the scornful glance 
From eyes unkind and cold. 
I looked again. Oh, sweet indeed, 
The sight that met my eyes! 
Sitting upon her mother’s lap, 
With baby face so wise, 
Was a wee child with sunny curls, 
Blue eyes and dimpled chin, 
And a young, pure and loving heart, 
Unstained as yet by sin. 
Upon the woman poor and sad 
Her eyes in wonder fell, 
Till wonder changed to pitying love. 
Her thoughts, oh, who could tell? 
Her tiny hands four roses held; 
She looked them o’er and o’er, 
Then choosing out the largest one 
She struggled to the floor. 
Across the swaying car she went 
Straight to the woman’s side, 
And putting in the wrinkled hand 
The rose, she ran to hide 
Her little face in mother’s lap, 
Fearing she had done wrong, 
Not knowing, baby as she was, 
That she had helped along 
The up-hill road of life a soul 
Cast down, discouraged quite, 
As on the woman's face there broke 
A flood of joyous light. 
Dear little child! she was indeed 
A messenger of love, 
Sent to that woman's lonely heart 
From the great Heart above. 
This world would be a different place, 
Were each to give to those 
Whose hearts are sad, as much of love 
As went with baby’s rose. 
—Harper’s Young People. 
ADAM CLARKE ON DANCING.—I learned to 
dance; I grew passionately fond of it. Would 
scarcely walk but in measured time, and was 
constantly tripping, moving and shuffling in all 
times and places. I grew impatient of control, 
was fond of company, and wished to mingle 
more than I had ever done with young people. 
I also got a passion for better clothing than 
that which fell to my lot in life, and was dis- 
contented when I found a neighbor’s son dressed 
better than myself. I lost the spirit of subor- 
dination; did not love work; imbibed the spirit 
of idleness, and, in short, drank in all the brain- 
sickening effluvia of pleasure. The authority 


of my parents was feared, but not respected, 
and few serious impressions could prevail in a 
mind imbued now with frivolity. 

Dancing was to me a perverting influence, 


first cause of impelling me to seek my happi- 
ness in this life. And I can testify that I have 
known it to produce in others the same evils it 
produced in me. I consider it therefore, agg 
branch of that worldly education which leads 
from heaven to earth, from things spiritual to 
things sensual, and. from God to Satan. Let 
them plead for it who will, J know it to be evil, 
and that only. They who bring up their chi. 
dren in this way, or send them to those schools 
where dancing is taught, are consecrating them 
to the service of Moloch. “ No man in his sengeg 
will dance,” said Cicero, a heathen. Shame on 
those Christians who advocate a cause by which 
many sons have become profligate and many 
daughters have been ruined. 


New Jersey’s Buried Forests. 


An industry, the like of which does not exist 
anywhere else in the world, furnishes scores of 
people about Dennisville with remunerative 
employment, and has made comfortable for- 
tunes for many citizens. It is the novel busi- 
ness of mining cedar trees—digging froin far 
beneath the surface immense logs of sound and 
aromatic cedar. The fallen and submerged 
cedar forests of southern New Jersey were 
discovered first beneath the Dennisville swamps 
seventy-five years ago, and have been a source 
of constant interest to geologists and scient- 
ists generally ever since. There are standing 
at the present day no such enormous speci 
mens of the cedar anywhere on the face of the 
globe as are found imbedded in the deep muck 
of the Dennisville swamps. Some of the trees 
have been uncovered measuring six feet in di- 
ameter, and trees four feet through are com- 
mon. 

Although ages must have passed since these 
great forests fell and became covered many 
feet beneath the surface, such trees as fell, 
according to the scientific theory, while they 
were yet living trees, are as sound to-day as 
they were the day of their uprooting. Such 
trees are called “windfalls” in the nomencla- 
ture of the cedar mines, as it is thought they 
were torn up by the roots during some terrible 
gale of the unknown past. Others are found 
in the wreck that were evidently dead trees 
when they fell, and to these the miners have 
given the name of “ break downs.” The pe 
culiar action of the water in the swamp has 
kept these break downs in the same stage of 
decay they were in when they fell as the same 
agency has preserved intact the soundness of 
the living trees. 

The theory of those who have made this 
mysterious collection of buried cedar trees a 
study is that they insome unknown age formed 
a vast forest that grew in a fresh-water lake 
or swamp that covered this portion of New 
Jersey, the properties of the soil of which 
were necessary to the forest’s existence. Ac- 
cording to Clarence Deming and Dr. Maurice 
Beasley, eminent geological authorities m 
South Jersey, the sea either broke in upon the 
swamps or the land subsided and the salt water 
reached the trees. This destroyed the life of 
many of them, and subsequently some prehis- 
toric cyclone swept over the forest and lev- 
elled it to the earth. The heavy trees gradu- 
ally sank into the soft soil of the swamps un 
they reached the substantial earth or rock be- 
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neath it, where they reposed, unknown and un- 
disturbed, until their presence was accident- 
ally discovered in 1812. Ever since then the 
logs have been mined and have been an im- 
portant factor in the commercial and business 
prosperity of South Jersey. 

The buried forest lies at various depths in 
the swamp, and the uncovering of the trees or 
working the “cedar mine” is done in a very 
simple and easy manner. The log miner en- 
ters the swamp and prods in the soft soil with 
along, sharp iron rod. The trees lie so thick 
beneath the surface that the rod cannot be 
pushed down amiss on its testing errand, for 
the prodding is not so much in search of a tree 
as it is to test whether the tree is a “ wind- 
fall” or a “breakdown.” When the prod 
strikes the log the miner chips off a piece with 
the sharp point of the tool, which brings the 
chip or splinter to the surface when drawn out 
of the muck. By the appearance and odor of 
the chip the miner can tell at once whether 
the tree he has tested is a sound or a dead 
one. If the former, he quickly ascertains the 
length of the trunk by prodding along from 
one end of it to the other. 

That ascertained he proceeds at once to 
raise the log from its hidden bed. He works 
down through the mud a saw similar to those 
used in sawing out ice in filling an icehouse. 
With this he saws the log in two near the roots 
as he cares to. The top of the tree is next 
sawed off in the same way, and then the big 
cedar stick is ready to be released from its 
resting place. A ditch is dug down to the log, 
the trunk is loosened by cant hooks, and it 
rises with the water to the surface of the 
ditch. A curious thing is noticed about these 
logs when they come to the surface, and that 
is that they invariably turn over with their 
bottom sides up. After mining the log is 
easily “‘ snaked out” of the swamp and is ready 
for the mill or factory. 

These ancient trees are of a white variety of 
cedar, and when cut have the same aromatic 
flavor intensified many degrees that the com- 
mon red cedar of the recent day has. The 
wood is of a delicate flesh color. One of the 
mysterious characteristics of these long-sunken 
trees is that not one has ever been found to be 
waterlogged in the slightest. It is impossible 
to tell how many layers deep these cedars lie 
in the swamps, but it is certain there are sev- 
eral layers, and that withall the work that has 
been done in constantly mining them during 
three-quarters of a century the first layer has 
not yet been removed from the depths. At 
some places in the Dennisville swamp the soil 
has sunk in for several feet and become dry, 
and there the fallen cedars may be seen lying 
in great heaps, one upon the other. No tree 
has ever been removed from the Dennisville 
swamp from a greater depth than five feet, but 
outside of the limits of the swamp they have 
been found at a great depth, which shows the 
correctness of the deep layer theory, Near 
the shore of the Delaware, eight miles from 
Dennisville, white cedar logs have been ex- 
humed from a depth of twelve feet. At Cape 
May, twenty miles distant, drillers of an Arte- 
Sian well struck one of the trees ninety feet 
below the surface. It was lying in alluvial 
deposit similar to the Dennisville swamp. An- 
other log was found at Cape May twenty feet 
below the surface, and a third at a depth of 


seventy feet. These deep-buried logs were 
among the largest ever brought to light, and 
their location so far away from the Dennisville 
marsh indicates the great extent of that an- 
cient forest area. 

The uses to which the cedar logs are put are 
many. The principal use is the making of 
shingles and staves. The longevity of articles 
made from this wood is shown in shingles, 
tubs, pails and casks made from it over sev- 
enty years ago, and which have yet to show 
the slightest indication of decay. The shin- 
gles and staves are worked into shape entirely 
by hand, the only machine work that is per- 
mitted in manipulating the cedar log being the 
sawing of them in proper lengths for the uses 
to which the lumber is to be put. The Den- 
nisville cedar shingles command a price much 
higher than the best pine or chestnut shingles. 

What it is in the amber-colored swamp 
water and red muck at Dennisville that pre- 
serves these trees so that, after the lapse of 
centuries, their fibre is as clean and smooth 
and strong as it was when the green branches 
of the cedar were waving over the swamp, is 
a mystery that scientific men have as yet been 
unable to solve.—<Selected. 





For “ THe FRIEND.” 
The More Sure Word of Prophecy. 


In reading afresh some ancient memorials 
of early Friends, those glorious sons of the 
morning into whose labors we have entered, 
and whose memory is now too much set at 
nought, we have been led into renewed admi- 
ration of the “ burning and shining light” they 
were enabled to hold up to the world through 
their close abiding near and under that in- 
speaking word which only is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart, and which 
“ divides between joints and marrow.” 

While this inward principle of light and life 
is sorely departed from, and set at naught by 
the professors of our dignified name, we be- 
lieve there are many amongst serious profes- 
sors in other denominations who are looking 
toward the “more sure word of prophecy ” as 
a thing to be found only within, and as being 
the fulfilment of the blessed promise, “Lo I 
am with you alway, even to the end of the 
world.” 

In accordance with this principle, it is re- 
lated that the wife of a clergyman observed 
to him on their way from home one morning, 
that his preaching that day was very interest- 
ing and tedious. ‘“ Why,” said he, “how so? 
did I not tell you the truth?” “ Yes,” she 
answered, “you did; it was all truth as to 
words, and so it would have been if you had 
stood in your pulpit all day and told me my 
name was Mary !” 

Some remarks on the ministry, taken from 
the journal of William Matthews, who visited 
Great Britain as a minister of the Gospel in 
1781: 


“T have been led in a line that cut me off 
from flattery and applause, yet I never found 
any true or solid peace in anything but being 
faithful to God and man. I believe that our 
Society has suffered much loss by a floating 
ministry, that hath a tendency to lead the mind 
from inward humble waiting on the pure gift. 
I have been much concerned on account of so 
many words among Friends, and I have endea- 


- 


vored both by precept and example to promote 
silent waiting. 

“In the exercise of the ministry there is 
great care necessary to keep down to the gift 
—waiting for words to be clearly opened, what- 
ever may be the thoughts and expectations of 
the people. 

“When the life lies low, if a proper care is 
not observed, there may be an overrunning of 
the gift, and ministering of our own, instead 
of that which proceedeth from the opening of 
the pure gospel spring. Thus the life is ob- 
structed, though there may be great warmth 
of zeal and sound words, and while those who 
are preserved alive are burdened and oppressed, 
in others the creaturely part may seem affected. 
But if what is delivered doth not proceed from 
the spirit of Truth it cannot minister to the 
spirit, nor reach further than to that which 
is of its own nature the creaturely part. 

“Were all those who are called into the 
work of the ministry to keep near the hum- 
bling power of Truth, and by example as well 
as precept to preach to the people, the advan- 
tage of a self-denying life, and that a little 
is enough for a Christian, truth and right- 
eousness would more abundantly spread and 
increase on the earth.” 





Unconcern. 


When the capital of Russia was occupied by 
the victorious French some of the officers, it is 
stated, repaired to a deserted palace for the 
purpose of holding a carnival. The gay French 
ladies who had accompanied the invading ar- 
my, appeared in due time, lavishly adorned for 
the festivity, while chivalrous officers in fault- 
less garb joined hands in the merriment. 

During the night the city was fired, and al- 
though the conflagration spread with great 
rapidity, the merry dancing continued. The 
fire was readily seen, but the dancers realized 
no danger. Again and again some of them 
would go to a window and gaze upon the vast 
flames that swept over the city, doubtless with 
feeling of dread—yet they would turn again to 
their revelry. 

Finally it was declared that the fire was 
quite near, and that it had actually reached 
the building just adjoining the one which 
they were then occupying. The tripping of 
the dancers stopped, and the thought of im- 
mediate flight took possession of all. Yeta 
daring young officer at this moment raised his 
hand, and enthusiastically exclaimed, “ Just 
one dance more!” The most of those assem- 
bled seemed to drink in this spirit of reckless- 
ness,” and “‘ Just one dance more !” came from 
many of the doomed people. 

The dance proceeded, the music continued, 
but, louder than the sounds of gay music and 
pattering feet, all at once was heard the ter- 
rible warning, “ The fire has reached the mag- 
azine!’ For a second, as though paralyzed 
with fear, the dancers stood helpless and awe- 
stricken. Instantly an awful explosion took 
place, the building was hurled into atoms, and 
in a flash the gay and, it is to be feared, Christ- 
less, were hurled into eternity. 

The careless man and woman—that is, the 
pleasure-seeking worldling, is as unconcerned 
and careless in the matter of their soul’s sal- 
vation as the gay dancers regarding the fire 
which caused their death. Again and again 
they are warned by sermons, tracts, the ear- 








nest expostulations of Christians, and above 


the convictions of his Spirit, yet to all they 
turn a deaf ear. When reminded of death, 
the grave, judgment to come, and an endless 
eternity, they often listen for the time being, 
but soon the impression wears off, and again 
they rush into the giddy round of worldliness. 

“He that, being reproved, hardeneth his 
neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that 
without remedy” (Prov. xxix: 1).—The Old 
Path. 























































A Faithful Workman. 


None come so near being “independent” as 
those who make their own fortune. None are 
so heavy a burden to the world as those who 
wait for luck to make them rich, or complain 
that they were not born so. 
The contrast between the high-minded and 
the low-minded way of living and doing is well 
shown in the following story from an exchange: 
Several years ago a large number of men 
were employed, not far from Boston, to fill 
some unsightly salt water flats and raise them 
above tidewater. 
One day—it was eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon—the contractor went out to where a 
separate gang were at work in building a sea- 
wall, and when he reached the spot he founda 
solitary man busy on the face of the wall. He 
had a bucket of cement, and a trowel, and was 
engaged in “pointing” the said wall—that is, 
neatly filling in the seams and interstices with 
bits of stone and cement. It was nice work, 
and required a competent workman. But why 
was this man here alone ?” 
“Where are the rest of the workmen ?” 
“It’s eleven o’clock, sir, and they’ve gone to 
old Cafferty’s after their beer.” 
“Don’t you go with them ?” 
“No, sir. In the first place, I don’t want 
the beer. I’m better off without it. And, 
in the next place, I can’t make it seem right 
to take that time that is not mine.” 
“You are right, young man—perfectly 
right.” And then the contractor looked the 
workman over more critically. He was young 
—not more than two or three-and-twenty ; a 
strong, well-knit, handsome youth, with an in- 
telligent face, and an eye as bright as a sap- 
phire. 
“Tell me, my friend,” the contractor pur- 
sued, after his survey, “if you have fixed upon 
this course from any principle—that is, if you 
have a reason for it.” 
The workman looked, for a few moments, a 
little puzzled. He did not at first catch the 
contractor’s meaning, But presently his face 
brightened, and he seemed to grow taller as he 
answered, — 
“Ah, I see. You mean to ask me if I do 
this because I think it is right ?” 
The gentleman nodded, whereupon the other 
went on: 
) “Why, no, sir—I can’t say it’s exactly that. 
ii I’d do right anyhow, simply because it is right ; 

but I do this because I want, one of these days, 
to be somebody—to succeed in business—to do 
something better than working on a level with 
a gang of navies.” 

“Yes, yes,” nodded the contractor, smiling. 
“T think we now understand each other. Do 
you know who I am !” 

“No, sir.” 














all, by the declaration of the Word of God and | hired you. 

































the inheritance may be ours” (Luke xx: 14). 


bandmen, who failed to return the fruits of 
the vineyard in their season. 
son who alone is the rightful heir to the father. 
The whole parable is a lively symbol not only 
of the high professing scribes and pharisees to 
whom it was first spoken, but also of all who 
like them make a loud profession of religion 
before men, and yet bring not forth the never 
failing fruits of true religion, such as holiness, 
virtue, truth and love, fruits well pleasing and 
acceptable to God, and approved of men. 


dignity of the father demanding his dues, and 
then turn to the conspirators harboring wicked 
thoughts, vainly flattering themselves that by 
violence they can wrest the ownership from 
their lord. 
parents to wicked deeds, and they slay the son. 
“‘ What, then, shall the lord of those wicked ser- 
vants do? 
give the vineyard to others, who shall yield the 
fruits in their season.” 


THE FRIEND. 


“Well, I think I once hired the man that 
However—you know where your 


contractor’s office—where the paymaster’ of- 
fice—is ?” 


“Yes, sir.” 
“Then, my man, do you call there this even- 


ing, half an hour after you have quit your 
work here.” 


At the appointed time our young workman 


presented himself at the office, where he 
found, first, that it was his employer who had 
spoken with him that forenoon ; and, second, 
he found that said employer, or contractor, 
was in want of a trusty agent into whose hands 
he could consign the entire charge of over- 
looking the workmen and the work. In less 
than a year the young man owned stock in the 
enterprise, and in ten years from that day he 
was one of the leading citizens of New Eng- 
land’s metropolis-— Youth’s Companion. 


$$ $$ ——__— 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Who Shall Inherit ? 


“This is the heir ; come, let us kill him, that 
The above are the words of the wicked hus- 


The heir is the 


Behold then the son and heir coming in the 


These wicked thoughts become 
He will come and destroy them and 


Life is ours with all its wondrous faculties 


and enjoyments, with grace divine, containing 
promises in embryo of heavenly bliss below, 
and eternal life and glory above. 
that the Father sent the Son to die for all, that 


It is true 


all might live, but not less true it is, He tasted 
death for all, because that all have died. If 
then men have died to God, they live in sin, 
and such were these who stood before the Son. 
The wicked thoughts, which bear sway in them, 
are but the blossoms which bear the fruit of 
death. Nor are we a whit better than they if 
in us self reigns supreme, and God is not our 
chief joy. This self must die if we would that 
the Son should reign and his will be done in 
us. In mercy, then, He comes to do this work, 
to change our heart from hate, rebellion and 
sin, to love, obedience and righteousness. 

The Lord of all as pilgrim man, ascend- 
ing Mount Olive’s slopes, rejoices in his 
works, and yet he mourns for man, and 
with tears of.unfeigned sorrow, wept over the 
impenitent ; and even now the same, He comes 
and cries to such appealingly, “My Son, give 
me thine heart.” Whilst enemies to God, and 
lost in sin, He so loved us, that to save us from 
death, our legal due, He died upon the cross, 
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that we might die to sin and live to Him who 
died for us. Who, then, could doubt such 
love? Love, so manifest, that Christ should 
say, “and I, if I be lifted up will draw all men 
unto me.” Qh! let us not, then, refuse such 
pardoning love and mercy, but believing, come, 
and taste and see how good He is to those who 
put their trust in Him. 

As the Almighty Father by his power raised 
the Son, and gives to Him his power in all itg 
fulness to raise from sin and death whomsoever 
He will, oh, believe Him, then, to be able to 
succor and to save to the uttermost from ey 
sin all those who come unto God through Him, 
He can and will save me, as I come in the lead- 
ings of the Father, and as I believe in the Sen, 
my Father. 

Thou, oh gentle reader, and all they, who, 
touched by the Father’s love, with eyes en 
lightened to see themselves as sinners, and 
grieved thereby, do weeping come, and seek 
that Saviour (whoever seeketh them), these all 
do surely find. Their tears, He dries, their 
feet, sore walging in the paths of sin, He 
washes, that, made clean, they may tread the 
path of holiness and walk with Him. His joy 
and peace is theirs. In heaven’s radiance of 
light and love with Him they walk, and, keep- 
ing close to his side, He shields them from 
every danger. Walking in his name, they over- 
come. These, these are they, who when life's 
battle is o’er, their faith intact, victory shall 
crown their banners ; these shall inherit in 
God’s kingdom of glory, as they have faithfully 
served in his kingdom of grace. Introverting 
then, our minds, solemn is the thought, “ What 
is our hope? Shall I, wilt thou, be there?” 

W. W. B. 





HELPING THE WEAK.—It is possible there is 
a lesson for others who are not newsboys strug- 
gling to make a living, in this little story from 
the Endeavor Banner : 

“Here, boy, let me have a Sun.” 

“Can’t nohow, mister.” 

“Why not? You’ve got them. I heard you 
a minute ago cry loud enough to be heard at 
the City Hall.” 

“Yes, but that was down t’other block, ye 
know, where I hollered.” 

“What does that matter? Come, now, no 
fooling; hand me out a paper. I’m ina hurry.” 

“Couldn’t sell you a paper in this here block, 
mister, cos it belongs to Limpy. He’s just up 
to the furder end now; you'll meet him.” 

“And who is Limpy, pray? And why does 
he have this especial block?” 

“Cos us other kids agreed to let him have 
it. Ye see, its a good run on ’count of the 
offices all along, and the poor chap is that lame 
he can’t git around lively like the rest of us, 
so we agreed that the first one caught sellin 
on this beat should be lit on and thrashed. 
See?” 

“Yes; Ido see. So you newsboys have & 
sort of brotherhood among yourselves?” 

“Well, we’re going to look out for a little 
cove what’s lame, anyhow!” 

“There comes Limpy now. He’s a fortunate 
boy to have such kind friends.” 

The gentleman bought two papers of him, 
and went on his way down town, wondering how 
many men in business would refuse to sell their 
wares in order to give their weak, halting 
brother a chance in a clear field. 
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The total eclipse of the sun was observed under most 
favorable circumstances, from Norfolk, Va., through the 
whole belt of totality in the Southeastern States. The 
result will be looked forward to with much interest, when 
the reports from the various stations are received. 

There were 424 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 111 less than the previous 
week and 41 more than the corresponding week of 1899. 
Of the foregoing 210 were males and 214 females; 58 died 
of pneumonia ; 43 of consumption; 41 of heart diseases; 
16 of convulsions; 16 of cancer; 15 of diphtheria; 15 of 
nephritis; 15 of inanition; 14 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; 14 of measles; 12 of apoplexy; 12 
of bronchitis; 11 of marasmus; 10 of inflammation of the 


In No. 29 of our present volume we presented a 
table of statistics of the several Quarterly Meet- 
ings of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Some readers may now be interested to note, by 
comparison, the following similar table prepared 
from returns sent up by its Quarterly Meetings to 
the recent Yearly Meeting of those who assembled 
at Fifteenth and Race Streets. We extract it from 
the Intelligencer : 


A new invention that is already on the market in Ger. — 
many is that of artificial stone steps. A design imi : 
staircase carpets of any desired color is pressed into the 
steps when still soft, and, as the design of figures pene. 
trate to a considerable depth, they last as long as the 
steps. Beautiful designs can be used, and have been 
found suitable for fine residences. 
The German Government has recently caused an in 

to be made into the subject of lightning and its effect 
upon trees, the observations having been entrusted to the 
overseers of nine foresting stations scattered throughout 
an area of nearly 50,000 acres in the district of 

It was found that of all forest trees the oak was most sug. 
ceptible to the attacks of lightning. The forests werg 







Quarterly Meetings No. Males Females Adults Minors 


Philadelphia. . . 2,885 1,298 1,587 2,421 464 
Abington ....1,413 666 747 1,131 282 

















































e train; 9 of jaundice; 9 of Bright’s disease, and 9 from | found to comprise various kinds of trees in the fol 
— ree 2 —. nn ao ie a casualties. proportions : Beech, 70 per cent.; oak, 11 per cent.;ping, 
Oncord ....- * , — yote : Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 1034 a 1044; old 2’s, 99%; | 18 per cent.; and fir, 6 per cent. Of the 275 trees which 
are 302 146 156 256 46) 3's, 1094 a 110; 4’s, 1154 a 116; new 4’s, 1344 a 135; | suffered from lightning during a period of several 
Western. .... 1,893 660 733 1,144 249] 5's, 1134 a 114. 


no fewer than 58 per cent. were oaks, 21 per cent, firs, 
8 per cent. beeches and 7 per cent. pines. It is note 
worthy that it has been stated by some English author 
ties that the beech is seldom or never struck by lightaing. 
The truth of this statement has long been disproved, and 
it is interesting to see that the beech in Germany a 
to be more often the subject of lightning stroke than the 
pine. 
Nearly one-third of the beer consumed in the world is 
brewed in Germany. 
Switzerland is particularly rich in water power and de 
ficient in coal. ' 
A Manila despatch says that last week's operations in 
Northern Luzon resulted in the killing of forty-six of the 
enemy, the taking of 180 prisoners and the capture of 
300 rifles and a quantity of ammunition. 
Palonog, on Masbate Island, south of Luzon, was 
tured by a military and naval expedition on the 20th 
The islanders were found suffering from lack of food, 
owing to the blockade, and the authorities are endeavor- 
ing to relieve them. 
Major W. C. Gorgar, Chief Sanitary Officer of Havana, 
reports that while the deaths for Fourth Month numbered 
482, there were no deaths from yellow fever, the first 
month so favored since Fifth Month, 1899. 


NOTICES. : 
WANTED, for the Summer, a young woman, as house- 
keeper, one who is willing to assist with household duties. 
Address L, 
Office of THE FRIEND. 


Southern .... 178 96 82 150 28 
Burlington ... 546 258 288 463 88 
Haddonfield... 740 351 389 591 149 
| ae 942 445 497 78 164 
Fishing Creek. . 249 117 182 187 62 


Totals. . . 11,586 5,384 6,202 9,606 1,986 
The total reported is 58 greater than last year. 


CoTTON was quiet but steady on a basis of 9 9-16c. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super., $2.25 a $2.40; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.25 a $3.85; Western winter, straight, 
$3.30 a $3.45; spring, straight, $3.25 a $3.50; city mills, 
straight, $3.35 a $3.50. Rye FLour—$3.10 a $3.30 per 
barrel, as to quality, the latter for fancy patent. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 70 a 71c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 41 a 413c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 29 a 30c. 

Beer CaTTLE.—Extra, 5% a 54c.; good, 54 a 53c.; me- 
dium, 43 a 5c.; common, 48 a 4%c. 

SHEEP AND LamBs—Extra, 5 a 53; good, 44 a 43; 
medium, 4 a 4}; common, 24 a 33; lambs, 4 a 64c.; 
spring lambs, $3.00 a $5.50. 

Hoes 74 a T#c., for best Western, and 74 a Tac. for 
others. 

ForEIGN—On the 22nd ult. the British War Office an- 
nounced that a squadron of mounted infantry of General 
Methuen’s force were ambushed in Natal Colony by the 
Boers. The casualties number sixty-six, including the 
Earl of de la Warr, who was wounded. * 

The actual invasion by the British forces of the Trans- 
vaal territory was begun on the 27th ult., and Lord 
Roberts has his headquarters about eight miles north of 
the Vaal River, in the South African Republic. Troops 
crossed at several points. There was some skirmishing, 
and there are intimations that the Boers are gathering 
to offer resistance to the advance. 

Lord Roberts has wired the War office that there is ur- 
gent need of more rolling stock, and the London Daily 
Express asserts that contracts have been placed in the 
United States for fifty locomotives and many cars. 

The London correspondent of the Public Ledger writes 
on Fifth Month 11th: “The development of the inhabi- 
tants of the United Kingdom from a somewhat indolent 
and pleasure loving race into an alert and military people, 
organized on business lines, has begun. The Prime min- 
ister has at last joined the ranks of those who consider 
that the country is not safe until her forces have been re- 
organized, developed and rearmed. There are many symp- 
toms of the preoccupation, not only of members of the 
Government, but of prominent men in the Opposition and 
in other walks of life, in the immediate task of strength- 
ening the nation. Domestic politics are practically at a 
standstill. Questions that would have aroused keen in- 
terest even during the Tirah and Egyptian campaigns now 
fail to catch the public eye. Any one with his ear tothe 
ground may hear the hum of preparation, while the some- 
what sluggish and deliberate habits of British statesmen 
are quickened with a lively sense of danger on the hori- 
zon.” 

The great “celestial globe” of the Paris Exposition 
which caused the crowd to throng the foot bridge across 
the Avenue Suffren in numbers so great that the frail 
structure fell, is the greatest novelty of the exhibition. 
It is an immense sphere, 150 feet in diameter, resting 
upon four solid masses of masonry and piling. On its sur- 
face are the signs of the zodiac, the objects whence they 
take their names, the principal constellations and other 
illustrations of the heavenly chart. At night the elabo- 
rate design is brought out vividly by electric devices. 
Within the great globe is a smaller one, thirty feet in 
diameter, representing the earth and automatically exem- 
plifying its diurnal rotation. An ingenious mechanical 
instrument gives the illusion of the moon in her nightly 
promenade. The machinery presents a complete sidereal 
picture and story, with at certain moments the phenomena 
of eclipses. Electric elevators carry passengers up 
through the interior. They can alight upon the earth and 
contemplate a cosmic spectacle of extraordinary charm, 
and not without scientific accuracy. The great globe is 
on the banks of the Seine. 

The French Government has liberated in Madagascar 
during the last four years above 1,000,000 slaves, 













































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unrrep States.—The exports of merchandise from the 
United States during Fourth Month reached $40,000,000, 
the greatest for any month in our history. 

The Washington correspondent of the Public Ledger 
says : “ The new census of Cuba reveals a queer fact as 
to the population of the island. There is a large excess 
of males over females. After the Ten Year War the 
same fact, it is said, was shown by the Spanish census, 
and now after the four more years of war there are 57,- 
613 more men than women in the islands. A comparison 
of the last Spanish census, that of 1887, with that of 
1900, shows that the excess of males is less than for- 
merly. In 1887 there were 123,799 more males than fe- 
males. In the interval since the females have increased 
by 14,294, and the males decreased by 51,202. This was 
an increase of 2 per cent. in the one sex and a decrease 
of 6 per cent.in the other. Strange as it may seem, this 
excess of males in Cuba has existed ever since 1775, and 
has been a constant characteristic of the population of 
the island. There is significance in the character of the 
excess of either sex over the other. For instance, among 
the negroes there are 10,842 more women than men. 
Among the mixed bloods, 19,805 more women than men, 
and among the native white, 15,553. But among the for- 
eign born white there are 89,282 more men than women, 
and among the Chinese 14,531. The Chinese are gradu- 
ally disappearing from the island. The climate and the 
work wear them out. Many leave for other lands. They 
began to go there in 1847, and in fifteen years there were 
34,334 on the island. There are now but 14,857. Cuba 
has 552,928 “schoolable” children, between 5 and 17 
years of age, and but 90,072 go to school. This indicates 
the large field of work that lies before the philanthropic 
educator.” 

A despatch of Fifth Month 23d, from New York, says: 

} “The Compania Trans-Atlantica Espanola, which for 
some ten years prior to the Spanish war maintained a 
regular service between this port and ports in Cuba and 
Mexico, will on June 5 begin running steamships on its 
new line, which is to engage in a general freight and pas- 
senger business between this port and Spain. The first 
vessel, the Cataluna, is scheduled to sail on the date 
named for Cadiz, Barcelona and Genoa. Ships will be 
despatched once a month for the present, and should the 
business done meet the company’s expectations, addi- 
tional sailings will be arranged. Vessels of this line be- 
fore sailing from this port for Spain will make the round 
voyage between this port, Havana and Vera Cruz, Mexico.” 

The San Francisco Board of Health issued a statement 
on Fifth Month 22d, that there was no living case of the 
plague in that city. The house to house inspection is to 
be continued, but the compulsory inoculation of the Chi- 
nese is not to be attempted. 

Over one billion feet of logs were cut in the pine for- 
ests of Minnesota during the season just closed. The in- 

- dustry in the state employs about 16,000 men. 

Thirty-five years ago the farmers of the country sowed 
1,000,000 acres of buckwheat. The acreage in 1898 was 
678,332. , 

Lobsters are so scarce along the New England coast 
that the imports of the live shellfish from the Canadian 
maritime province promises to be larger than ever for 
this fiscal year. 





































































A YOUNG WOMAN Friend wishes a position of some kind 
during the Summer months. 
Address Z, 
Office of THE FRIEND. 
WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—for convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.19 a. m., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. m., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 
EpWarD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WEstTowN BOARDING ScHOOL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. 0., Chester Co., Pa. 




































Diep, at the residence of her parents in upper Provines, 
Pa., Fifth Month 15th, 1900, F. AucusTa STANDING, aged 
eleven months and four days. She was buried in Spring- 
field Meeting House grounds by the grave of her gr 
father, Alfred Augustine Nicholson, who died Eleventh 
Month 20th, 1899, aged sixty-five years; a minister in the 
Society who came from England in 1886. “Suffer little 
children to come unto Me, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

——, at her home near Plainfield, Indiana, Third Mo. 
9th, 1900, Mary PEAcockK, wife of William Peacock, in 
the eighty-third year of her age ; a member of Plainfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. She was a firm believer in 
the doctrines and testimonies of early Friends; she faced 
death with Christian fortitude, saying that her work in 
the family and church had been done, and that there 
seemed nothing more for her to do but todie. Her fam- 
ily and friends have a comfortable hope that her end was 
peace and that she was gathered into the heavenly gar 
ner as a shock of corn fully ripe. 


























































